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[Chimpanzée. } ui 


Tue arrival of a healthy young chimpanzée at the 
gardens of the Zoological Society has afforded us the 
gratification of contemplating the habits and actions 
of this animal, the rarity of which in our country adds 
greatly to the interest. With respect to bodily confor- 
mation, as well as intellectual faculties, the chimpanzee 
ranks in a higher class than the orang-outang ; it 
advances some degrees beyond that animal, whose 
instincts and organic conformation are such as to render 
it in all its habits exclusively arboreal. In saying this, 
we at the same time accord to the orang a far greater 
Vou. V. 





share of intelligence than what obtains among the 
ower groups of the simiade. 

The orang-outang is a native of Sumatra, Borneo, 
and others of the Indian Islands, the chimpanzee is a 
native of the western coast of Africa; both are inter- 
tropical animals, and live in the secluded depths of the 
mighty forests which spread over their respective regions. 
To the former must be given as synonyms, the names 
of red orang and pongo ; for at different periods of its 
growth it has been described under these names by 
different writers; to the latter the names of <a orang, 
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pigmy, and jocko, It is also the satyre of Tulpius. 
The jocko of Buffon is the young animal ; his figure is 
incorrect in the extreme. 

These two extraordinary animals, the largest of the 
simiada, although they resemble each other in certain 
points, widely differ in many important details con- 
nected with their organic conformation. With regard 
to their osteology, an admirable paper by Mr. Owen 
has appeared in the 4th part of the Ist vol. of the 
* Transactions of the Zoological Society,’ in which the 
author gives the results of a rigid examination of their 
respective skeletons, both as relating to the skeleton as 
a whole, and also to the separate bones of which it 
consists. Without entering, however, upon this ground, 
which would be foreign to our present object, we may 
observe that the orang-outang is more organized as a 
climbing animal than the chimpanzée ; and it is there- 
fore more essentially arboreal in its habits, while at the 
same time its adaptation for an upright position, or for 
progression on the ground or any level surface, is 
diminished in a proportional ratio. If we survey the 
limbs of the orang-outang, we find the inferior ex- 
tremities very short, and bowed inwards, so as to allow 
of litle more than the outer edge of the foot being 
fairly applied to the ground ; while there is not only a 
want of development in the peculiar muscles which 
enable the human subject to walk and move with ease 
and vigour; but the ligament which binds the head of 
the thigh-bone to the bottom of the socket is altogether 
wanting—au arrangement which diminishes the firm- 
ness of the joint, while at the same time it adds most 
considerably to its freedom and flexibility. Thus the 
short, ill-turned, and loosely-jointed limbs of the orang, 
render its movements on the ground as awkward and 
constrained as can be well imagined ; nor indeed could 
the animal get along at all wete it not for the assistance 
derived from the arms,—these are of enormous power 


and length,—they actually touch the ground, and serve | 


the orang as crutches; fur resting his weight on the 
knuckles, he swings or drags his body along, the hinder 
extremities performing only a secondary part in the 
effort at progression. The ground is not the true habi- 
tation of the orang, the forest is its abode, and among 
the trees its activity is extraordinary; there its long 
arms and hook-like hands and feet, its obliquely-fixed 
and flexible hinder limbs, and the strength of its 
thick-set broad shoulders, give it an immense advantage. 
“Now if we turn to the ehipastate, though we find it 
also organized for arboreal habits, still it is not so 
exclusively adapted for them as the orang. In the 
first place its lower limbs are larger in proportion, 
and though their tournure is obliquely inwards, the 
palm of the feet, or hinder hands, is capable of 
being applied fairly to the ground, and the hip-joint 
is secured by the internal ligament as in man. The 
arms, though long, reach only a little way below the 
knee, and both the hands and feet are broad, short, and 
have less of that hook-like character which is so re- 
markable in the orang. The thumb of the hand it is 
true has not the same relative degree of development as 
in man, otherwise this organ has much of the contour 
of the human hand in its outline and appearance ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the thumb of the foot is of 
considerable length, while in the orang it is very short, 
and indeed almost rudimentary. _ So far, then, as it 
regards external characters, the chimpanzce differs 
materially from the orang. As regards the skull of 
the two animals, the distinction is quite as palpable. 
In the orang, at least when adult, (for while immature 
the skull differs exceedingly from what it is in the full- 
grown animal) a ridge beginning above each orbit, at 
the angle of the temporal bone, and passing obliquely 


upwards, meets on the top where tle frontal bone | 
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(as in the hyena) which runs along the union of the two 
parietal bones together, and gives off, on arriving at the 
junction of these bones with the occipital, a continua- 
tion of itself in the form of two bold ridges, each of 
which sweeps obliquely downwards and forwards to the 
orifice of the ears in the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone. The strength and elevation of this interparietal 
crest, and of its occipital branches, indicate the develop- 
ment of the great temporal muscles which act on the 
enormous lower jaw, as well as of those of the back of 
the neck attached to the posterior part of the skull, 
and whose office it is to support the weight of the head 
and prevent it from falling forwards. The teeth are 
very large, especially the canines, which are furrowed 
with a series of narrow grooves from the base to the 
point. In the chimpanzce there is no ridge aloug the 
skull, which is small and of an oval figure, with a 
marked supraciliary projection. The lower jaw is less 
expanded, and the teeth are smaller; though in -their 
character and in the furrows of the canines they are 
similar to those of the orang. The facial angle in the 
adult chimpanz¢e is 35°, in the adult orang 30°. In 
other parts of the skeleton also, as marked a series of 
differences may be followed out as those we have touched 
upon, 

To revert to external characters, we may observe 
that in the orang the ears are small and lie flat on the 
skull, while in the chimpanz¢e they are large, expanded, 
and stand out. In both there is a similarity in the 
expression of the face, which has a grave and even 
melancholy cast of expression, more striking in the 
Indian than the African species. In both the hair is 
long, thin, and coarse, and on the fore-arms it is retro- 
verted towards the elbow. In the chimpanzcé it is 
black, in the adult orang red, but in the very young 
orang it is of dull black also. The stature of the full- 
grown chimpanzée, when standing upright, is about 
four feet ; that of the orang four feet four or five inches. 
Such, then, is a summary of the most obvious differ- 
ences which characterize these two species ; and having 
alluded to them by way of a preface, we will at once 
introduce to out readers the specimen now creating so 
much interest in the scientific world. 

The capture of this ehimpanzée, which was effected 
by shooting its mother, who was nursing it in her 
arms, occurred about 120 miles in the interior from 
Grand Bassan, on the south-west coast of Africa, to 
which plece, on being secured, it was brought, and 
thence shipped to Bristol, where, after a residence of a 
few weeks, it was purchased by the Zoological Society, 
who had it immediately conveyed to their Gardens. 
On entering the room in which it is kept, the first 
thing that struck us was its aged appearance, and its 
resemblance to an old, bent, diminutive negro. This 
appearance of age is much increased by a spare beard 
of short white hairs, which is spread over the muzzle, 
and by the deep wrinkles which furrow the cheeks. It 
is not until being informed of its age, which, as proved 
by its dentition, is about eighteen or twenty months, that 
a person ignorant of the natural history of the chim- 
panzée would consider this specimen in the light of an 
infant; its actions however are those of an infant 
capable of running about and amusing itself ;—lively 
and playful, yet neither mischievous nor petulant, it is 
alive to everything which takes place about it, and 
examines every object within its reach with an air so 
considerate and thoughtful as to create a smile on the 
face of the gravest spectator. In its cage or den, to 
which it is occasionally restricted, is a swing, upon 
which it delights to exercise, throwing itself into a 
variety of attitudes, which at once bespeak its security 
and its perfect fitness for the waving branches of the 


forest. Sometimes it will stand in the swing grasping 


joins the parietal bones, and forms a bold, strong keel, | te rope by its hind-feet, and holding by one hand,— 
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then it will swing suspended by one foot or hand, or 

throw itself over the rope in an easy and frolicsome 

summerset. When tired with this play, it will roll 

about the floor, or climb the bars, or run hobbling 

about, which it does very quickly, generally assisting 

itself by resting the knuckles of the two first fingers of 
the hand on the ground, to de which it stoops its 

shoulders a little forwards ;—it can, however, and does 

frequently, walk perfectly upright. Its pace is a sort 

of waddle, and not performed, as in man, by a series 

of steps, in which the ancle-joint is brought into play 

at each successive step, the heel being elevated, and the 
body resting on the toes;—on the contrary, the foot 
is raised at once and set down at once, in a thoroughly 

plantigrade manner, as in stamping; which, by-the- 

bye, is an action it often exhibits, first with one foot 

and then with the other, sometimes alternately, at other 
times with one only. It is curious to observe how 
firmly it grasps with its hind-feet, which are broad and 
strong; and how easily, while thus resting on the back 
of a chair or on a perch, it can throw itself completely 
backwards, and raise itself again into its previous posi- 
tion,—a feat indicating great bodily power. This, in- 
deed, it evidently possesses; for its frame is thick-set 
and broad, but the abdomen, as in the orang, is pro- 
tuberant. With its keepers it is on the most familiar 
terms, and will play with them like a child, now run- 
ning round them,—now dodging them,—now climb- 
ing up them and throwing its arms round their necks ; 
—in fact, it is treated like a child, and has its face and 
hands regularly washed, during which ordeal it com- 
ports itself with great order and gravity. Laughter 
is said to be peculiar to our race, and certainly, if this 
animal be not an exception to the rule, in none does the 
face thus display the emotions of pleasure or mirth. 
We have however more than once observed with sur- 
prise, that when at play with its attendants, and tickled 
smartly, its countenance exhibited what most would 
call a decided laugh ;—its eyes twinkled, the angles of 
the half-open mouth were drawn upwards, and the teeth 
displayed, while at the same time it uttered a chuckling 
noise, sounding like that of a smothered laugh. If 
this be laughter it is not laughter from mental emotion, 
—not from mirth or pleasure of mind created by the 
imagination alone,—for here man is isolated in the 
animal creation,—but from agreeable bodily sensa- 
tions,—from the sympathies of the nerves of the frame 
acted on by esternal causes. If however it be not 
conceded to be laughter, then will it be the nearest 
approach to laughter which any animal below man can 
exhibit. 

The propensity of this animal to put everything into 
its mouth is very remarkable. On being presented with 
a tin rattle, it took no notice of the noise of the instru- 
ment made by shaking it, but at once tried to crush it 
between its teeth. After carrying it about, it would 
abandon it, take up something else, leave that, and 
return to it again. It is however always very anxious 
to obtain what is ont of its reach, which, when obtained 
and examined, is soon neglected. From the gentleness 
of its disposition, it is not easily put out of temper; 
but when this is the case, as occasionally happens, it 
evinces its displeasure by a hoarse guttural sound, and 
by protruding the lips, while it looks intently, and with 
an expression of anger, at the offender. This expres- 
sion is rendered more marked by the vivacity of the 
eyes, which, though small and deeply set, are quick 
and penetrating: their colour is dark hazel. In the 
various antics and sportful play of this lively little 
chimpanzee there is nothing of that brusquerie and that 
restless quickness which are so observable in the actions 
of the monkey ;—nothing of that chattering and grin- 
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tion, however distant, of its manners to those of the 
young of our own race. 

Farinaceous food, fruit, cooked meat, milk, &c., con- 
stitute the diet upon which this interesting little chim- 
panzée is fed. It is also fond of tea, but refuses beer 
and fermented liquors. It is certainly amusing to see 
the creature take a cup of milk or tea in its hand, and, 
in imitation of our actions, gravely sip the contents, 
and set down the cup with due propriety. In drink- 
ing, however, we observed that the lips, which are ex- 
tremely mobile, are always protruded; the animal can 
in fact insert them into a cup of fluid and thus suck it 
up. We have witnessed him apply his protruded lips 
to the orifice which had been bored through the shell 
into a cocoa-nut and thus suck out the milk, holding 
up the fruit with both hands, which, after the juice was 
drained, he quietly laid down. We have seen him 
receive a cake with an air of gentleness and a manner 
so different from that of monkeys in general, as to be 
quite remarkable, nor less so was his deliberate mode 
of eating it. 

Like most animals in a reclaimed state, the chim- 
panzee has his favourites,—among these are the cook 
(fer he is at present in the kitchen where the meals of 
the keepers are dressed,) and the person appointed to 
take immediate charge of him. On their approach he 
testifies the most unequivocal signs of pleasure; he 
recognises even their footsteps, and watches for them 
with evident impatience. The moment he sees them he 
pouts his lips, utters a low sound of satisfaction, and, if 
at liberty, at once makes towards them, climbs upon 
them, and commences a fondling sportful play. The 
cook indeed sometimes finds the little creature’s attach- 
ment troublesome, for she finds it difficult to disengage 
herself from him; and, if not prevented, he will go 
about the place with her, holding by her gown like a 
child. On one occasion he opened the lattice-window 
of the kitchen, and was seen looking very composedly 
about him, as if in admiration of the novelties offered 
to his view. On the supposition, however, that he 
might escape into the garden, and not be induced, 
without some difficulty, to return, he was ordered to 
come away (for though he cannot understand the words, 
he feels the force of a command from the tone in which 
it is uttered), and he not only obeyed but closed the 
window, and descended to his attendant. 

The monkey tribes have, as is well known, an in- 
stinctive fear of the larger kinds of snakes, to which 
they often fall a prey: it was considered worth the 
trial to ascertain whether, in an animal so young, and 
which most probably had never seen a formidable 
snake, this feeling was fairly displayed. Accordingly a 
large snake was showed to him, on seeing which the 
chimpanzée was at once filled with terror, and hid itself 
in a corner. The lid of the basket into which the 
snake was put was then closed, and an apple placed 
upon it; and though the animal desired the fruit, it 
would not venture near the lurking-place of its dreaded 
fue, but by actions and gestures, too plain to be mis- 
understood, expressed its consternation ;—nothing, in 
fact, would induce it to approach the basket. This, 
with the snake, was at length removed, and the aji..e 
was placed upon a chair; then, after a most cautious 
and keen scrutiny, with many doubts and misgivings, 
the timid creature at length ventured to take the offered 
prize. From this experiment it is plain that the snake is 
dreaded instinctively even by the largest of the simiade, 
—yet this young chimpanzée has no fear of a dog. In 
the same room is a Maltese or hairless female dog, with 
a litter of young ones; and, notwithstanding the snarl- 
ing and barking of their mother, he will intrude upon 
her kennel, take up the puppies one by one, gravely 
look at them, and replace them with the utmost gentle- 





ning on every surprise ;—and it is in these minutiae 
that we recognise its superiority, and the approxima- 


ness. When wearied with its exertions, the chim- 
I2 : 
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panzte retires to its bed of blankets in a corner of the 
cage, and there, covering itself up, it usually crosses its 
arms over the chest, buries the face upon them, and 
thus settles to sleep. 

Dressed in the Guernsey facket and cap in which he 
came over to England, the odd appearance and the 
almost human demeanour of the animal elicit the 
surprise of visiters. Most, however, admire his gentle- 
ness and air of jntelligence. Whether as he grows 
older this intelligence and docility will remain is a 
question that remains to be tried. It is observed that 
the most playful and gentle of the apes and monkeys 
lose, on arriving at maturity, all that previously ren- 
dered them entertaining, and degenerate into sullen, 
irascible, and malicious brutes. The temper, disposi- 
tion, and intellect of the adult chimpanzée are yet to 
be ascertained; for, as far as is known, neither an 
adult chimpanz¢e nor orang have ever been in a state 
of captivity. We trust that the present animal will live 
long enough to enable the scientific world to form a 
correct and thorough estimate of its capabilities, man- 
ners, and instincts. 


CHINA.—No. XI. 


Sunpryr Vecstau.e Propvucra. 


Tue arachis hypogea or ground-nut, which, though 
found in other parts’ of Asia and in Africa, was pro- 
bably introduced from ‘China,-where it is much culti- 
vated in fields, like our potatoes, forms an import- 
ant article of food.’ It is eaten both as a fruit and 
a vegetable, and its seeds are made to render oil. 

Besides gourds and cucumbers of different species, 
kidney beans, capsicums, and other things common to us, 
the Chinese have their famous petsai, which is a peculiar 
kind of cabbage. This is indeed essentially a national 
plant. “The quantity consumed,” says Mr. Clarke 
Abel, “ all over the Chinese empire, but in Pekin es- 
pecially, is immense ; the nine gates of this city, accord- 
ing to some authors, being frequently choked by various 
vehicles laden with it, which pass through them daily 
from morning till night during the months of October 
and November. This vegetable may in fact be con- 
sidered in relation to the Chinese what the potatoe is to 
the Irish. It is prized by all classes, and esteemed by 
them as a necessary of life. It is cultivated all over the 
empire, and receives a greater share of horticultural 
labour and skill than any other plant. In rearing it 
the Chinese consume an enormous quantity of their 
celebrated manure, called by them Ta Few, composed 
chiefly of human ordure. This plant, which I have 
eaten as a salad, and found equal to any lettuce, has 
somewhat the flavour, when boiled, of asparagus. It 
often weighs from fifteen to twenty pounds, and reaches 
the height of two or three feet. The Chinese preserve 
it during the winter by different methods; many pickle 
it in salt and vinegar, others keep it fresh, either by 
planting it in large quantities in wet sand, at the bottom 
of trenches cut for the purpose, or after drying it in the 
sun, by burying it deep in the earth. Those who wish 
to preserve it for a short time only, place it two or three 
feet beneath the surface, covering it with a layer of 
straw and earth.” 

In the northern provinces of the empire the Chinese 
cultivate on an extensive scale the zing-ma or sida 
tiliefolia and the gé ma or cannabis sativa, not as articles 
of food, but for the manufacture of cordage, which is 
formed of their fibres. With the usual intelligence of 
these people in detecting every useful quality of all the 
productions of nature, they have discovered a medicinal 
property in the root of the sida, which they use as a 
powerful sodorifie. 

The castor-oil plant, or ricinus communis, valued 
by us solely as a medicine, is extensively cultivated by 
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the Chinese as an article of food. They have inge- 
niously discovered some method of depriving the oi! 
produced from the seeds of this plant of its purgative 
properties and nauseous taste to such a degree that 
they use it in their dishes*. ‘They also eat the seeds 
after the oil has been extracted from them. 

The kinds of corn most cultivated in China, seem 
to be several species of millet and buck-wheat; but 
rice, and not corn-bread, is the staff of life of the 
Chinese. 

“* Wheat,” says Marco Polo, “does not yield so good 
a crop as rice; and bread not being in use among 
them, wheat is eaten only in the form of vermicelli or 
of pastry.” - This fact is confirmed in all its points by the 
missionaries, by Mr. Barrow, and all our modern tra- 
vellers. “ A stronger proof of the old traveller’s 


fidelity,” adds Marco Polo’s learned editor and com-*" 
mentator, Mr. Marsden, “cannot be required than is 
afforded by the minute agreement of these observations 
on the use made of certain grains as articles of food.” 





THE CASTLE OF CHILLON. 


Tue Castle of Chillon is an object of prominent interest 
on the north-eastern shores of the lake of Geneva. It 
is about a mile anda half from the village of Clarens, 
midway between it and Villeneuve, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the lake, near the. mouths of the Rhone. 
Opposite the castle, on the southern side, are the heights 
of Meillerie, which, though they shut out. from view 
the Alps of Savoy, compensate for this by their own 
beauty. ‘The lake is here seven miles wide, ‘and of 
great depth. A torrent rushes down from the heights 
behind the castle, and the character of the scenery is 
that of grandeur and wildness rather than that soft 
Italianized beauty described by Rousseau in his ‘ Nou- 
velle Heloise.’ But some licence may be allowed to 
poets and romancers ; and Clarens, which is described 
by Simond in his ‘ Journal in Switzerland,’ as “ a dirty 
village, less prettily situated than any in the neighbour- 
hood,” was chosen by Rousseau, according to the same 
writer, for no other reason than that its name is a better 
sounding one than that of other villages which sur- 
round it. Helen Maria Williams, who travelled over 
the scene of Rousseau’s tale about forty years ago, 
saw Clarens with more romantic eyes than M. Simond, 
and describes it as “‘ embosomed in trees at the foot of 
a mountain.” 

The castle of Chillon is built on a flat rock near the 
shore, from which access is obtained by a wooden bridge. 
Lord Byron says of the castle,—‘ It is large, and seen 
along the shore for a great distance; the walls are 
white.” When Miss Williams visited it, it was con- 
verted into a sort of Bastile, and guarded by soldiery. 
All the great and little governments were at that 
period alarmed by the progress of revolutionary prin- 
ciples. ‘The dungeons were, according to her account, 
pierced by the groans of incarcerated patriots, and she 
saw a placard issued by the alarmed authorities, pro- 
hibiting the introduction of French newspapers, and 
describing with great accuracy the various degrees of 
corporal punishment to be inflicted on individuals who 
should have the audacity to discuss the principles of 
the government under which they lived, or to read 
the journals in which its actions were recorded and 
commented upon. 

This was in Switzerland, whose oppressors, 300 years 


* “Its drastic qualities,” says Mr. Barrow, “ may probably be 
diminished by applying less pressure in extracting the oil, or by 
habit, or by using it fresh, as it does not appear that the Chinese 
suffer any inconvenience in its application to culinary purposes. 
As well as I could understand, the seeds were first bruised and 
then boiled in water, and the oil that floated on the surface was 
skimmed off. Our Florence oil they affectgd not to admire 
having, as they said, no taste,” — 7ravels, p. 546 
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[Castle of Chillon, from the Lake. ] 


before, had been trodden down by the free and bold 
inhabitants, and thereby secured their political inde- 
pendence, though in Geneva a relentless persecution for 
religious opinions was instituted by themselves. The 
castle of Chillon was at that period a state prison. The 
Duke of Savoy, the oppressor of the Genevese, enclosed 
within its dungeons the firmest supporters of the inde- 
pendence of Geneva; amongst whom was Frangois de 
Bonnivard. He was confined from 1530 to 1536. 
The Duke of Savoy was determined on stifling the 
Reformation, if it were possible for his armed bands to 
effect such an object ; but his persecution and tyranny 
drove his victims to arms. He endeavoured to starve 
the Genevese into submission by intercepting their sup- 
plies, but they boldly fitted out five boats, each manned 
with eighty soldiers, and crossed the lake to procure 
provisions on his own territory. Being afterwards 
aided by 7000 Bernese, the Duke's position soon 
became desperate, and the last place which held out 
for him was the castle of Chillon. It was invested 
both by land and water, and the imprisoned Swiss 
heard the cannon of their victorious countrymen batter- 
ing the walls which had so long confined them. Bon- 
nivard was among the number released. He had worn 
a track across the rocky floor of his cell by pacing it 
so many weary days and nights. Lord Byron’s fine 
* Sonnet on Chillon’ alludes to this circumstance :— 
Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar—for ‘twas trod. 
Until his very steps have left a trace 


Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard !—May none those marks efface ! 


For they appeal from tyranny to God. 


Lord Byron appears to have obtained a sketch of 
Bonnivard’s history from a citizen of the Genevese 
republic, and has inserted it as a note to the above 
poem, He has himself added that Geneva is still 





proud of the memory of a man “ worthy of the best age 
of ancient freedom.” Setting aside the meaning of the 
very questionable term “ancient freedom,” it is clear 
that Lord Byron was in some measure misled by the 
citizen of Geneva who furnished him with the materials 
on which he grounds his eulogy. In this notice of 
Bonnivard it is stated that after having rendered 
Geneva free, he succeeded in rendering her tolerant. 
As to his toleration, M. Simond relates that, very 
shortly after his escape from the dungeons of Chillon, 
he became member of a tyrannical council which pro- 
ceeded to treat the opinions of those who adhered to 
the old faith with the utmost bigotry. Bonnivard, it is 
true, was somewhat in advance of others. He voted 
that time should be allowed for the Catholics to deliberate. 
The acts of the council produced many serious conflicts, 
but they were eventually enforced. In estimating the 
justice of an eulogy on Bonnivard, regard should be 
had to the spirit of the times in which he lived, as 
compared with that of the present day. The contrast 
will show how imperfectly the principles of rational 
liberty were developed at the former period, and that 
though he was in some respects a dauntless lover of 
freedom, he was in others, when compared with our 
own times, incapable of valuing the rights and privileges 
of liberty of opinion and conscience. 

Lord Byron, in his note on the castle of Chillon, 
says,—* Within it are a range of dungeons. Across 
one of the vaults is a beam black with age, on which 
we were informed that the condemned were formerly 
executed. In the cellars are seven pillars, or rather 
eight, one being merged in the wall; in some of them 
are rings for the fetters and the fettered: in the pave- 
ment the steps of Bonnivard have left their trace.” M. 
Simond visited the castle in 1817: it was then gar- 
risoned by a few lazy soldiers, one of whom guided him 
to the dungeon said to be beneath the level of the lake. 
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M. Simond, however, was sceptical on this latter point. 
He says, “ Comparing the height of the loop-hole grates, 
where captives weep, (as he sarcasticaily remarks,) above 
the water's edge from the outside, and above the rocky 
floor inside, I remained satisfied the latter was some- 
thing above the former ;—particularly when I observed 
a hollow place full of water, which must come from the 
lake, and would rise above the floor of the dungeon if it 
really were lower than the level of the lake.” The writer 
satirically adds,—* It grieves me to contradict poets or 
picturesque and sentimental travellers, but really the 
dungeon of Chillon is not under water; and, besides, 
is absolutely a comfortable sort of a dungeon enough, 
full forty feet long, fifteen or twenty feet wide, and fif- 
teen feet high, with severa: narrow siits into .he thick 
wall, above reach, but admitting air and light, and 
even some rays of sun.” 

Lord Byron’s touching poem, ‘The Prisoner of 
Chillon; a Fable,” contains one or two descriptive 
allusions to the castle, which we subjoin. As the story 
is fictitious, so also has the poet, with a pardonable 
license, introduced into his picture of the castle points 
which do not precisely correspond with the actual 
edifice. With an exception, which contributes to 
heighten the iaterest, the following part of the poem, 
however, is in every respect an accurate sketch :-— 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls: 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement, 
Which round about the wave enthialls: 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
liave made—and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay; 
We heard it ripple night and day ; 
Sounding o’er our heads it knock’d ; 
And I have felt the wiuter’s spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 
And wanton in the happy sky; 
And then the very rock hath rock’d, 
And I have felt it shake, unshock’d, 
3ecause I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free, 


And again :— 


There are seven pillars of Gothic mould 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns, massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprison’d ray,— 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 

And through the crevice and the cleft 

Of the thick wall is fallen and left; 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor-lamp, 


Our view is taken from an original drawing, made on 
the spot, in 1835, by H. T. Delamotte, Esq. 


ROBERT BRUCE. 


A snort chronological detail of the course of events 
during the quarter of a century which preceded the 
appearance of Robert Bruce on the scene of Scottish 
history, will place in the clearest light what that great 
deliverer achieved for his country. 

In 1282 Scotland was in the enjoyment of profound 
peace, and perhaps unprecedented prosperity, under 
the sway of Alexander III.,—one of the ablest and best 
in the list of her kings. Alexander had married Mar- 
garet, a daughter of King Henry III. of England, and 
was, consequently, the brother-in-law of the reigning 
king of that country, Edward I. The Scottish king 
was now in the forty-second year of his age, and having 
a son and a daughter arrived at maturity, had a fair 
prospect of leaving his sceptre to a line of descendants, 
after a reign which might yet have been extended to a 
distant date. This year his daughter Margaret was 
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united in marriage to Eric, the young King of Norway; 
and, soon after, his son, of the same name with himself, 
to Margaret, daughter of Guy, the head of the power- 
ful house of Flanders. 

A short space sufficed to turn to darkness all this 
appearance of a secure and happy future. The Queen 
of Norway had scarcely been married a year when she 
died, after having given birth to a daughter. The 
death of Prince Alexander, without issue, followed in 
January, 1284; and, finally, on the 16th of March, 
1286, the king himself, having fallen over a rock at 
Kinghorn, in Fife, while riding at night, was killed on 
the spot. 

Thus terminated the line of the original Celti¢e kings 
of Scotland. The sovereighty of that turbulent coun- 
try now devolved upon the infant Norwegian princess, 
who of course was still at the court of her father. Had 
even she survived, the calamities that fell upon the 
kingdom might still have been averted. The crown 
had been solemnly secured to her by a declaration of 
the Estates of Scotland, which her grandfather had 
taken the precaution to obtain the year before his 
death; and, since that event, it had been arranged 
that, as soon as she was brought home, she should be 
affianced to her second cousin, the eldest son of thie 
English king,—a project which, if it had been carried 
into effect, would have eventually united the two king- 
doms under one sceptre. But this hope was also 
doomed to be disappointed. Margaret, the young 
Queen of Scotland,—known in Scottish history by the 
name of the Maid of Norway—having, in 1289, been 
placed by her father in the hands of ambassadors sent 
to conduct her to the country ef which she was to wear 
the crown, was taken ill on the voyage, and having 
been carried on shore to one of the Orkney Islands, 
died there. 

Now came the calamity of a disputed succession to 
the throne,—always one of the greatest that can befal 
a state, but in this case aggravated by the advantage 
taken of the crisis by the English monarch to endeavour 
to make himself master, by fraud or force, of the dis- 
tracted country. The contest which ensued lasted for 
more than twenty years; the barbarities of war, in the 
constant alternation of conquest and insurrection, being 
ouly interrupted fer short seasons by the gloomy tran- 
quillity of enslavement and despair. Although many 
competitors started in the first instance, the only two 
that eventually prosecuted their claims were John 
Baliol, Lord of Galloway, and Robert Bruce, Lord of 
Annandale; the former the grandson of the eldest 
daughter, the latter the son of the second daughter, of 
David Earl of Huntingdon, in whose line the right to 
the crown now undoubtedly resided. On the 19th of 
November, 1292, the English king, to whom the de- 
cisien had been referred, gave judgment in favour of 
Baliol. On the next day, the new King of Scotland 
did fealty to Edward as his feudal superior; and on 
the 30th he was crowned at Scone. For more than 
three years Baliol and his subjects remained apparently 
quiet under the yoke which had thus been imposed upon 
them; but in the spring of 1296, Edward having by 
this time become involved in a war with France, the 
Scots, seeing what they thought a favourable oppor- 
tunity of regaining their freedom, also rose and took 
arms against him ;—Baliol, driven into resistance by 
many humiliations he had been made to suffer from his 
haughty liege lord, having been induced to place him- 
self at the head of the insurrection. This effort, how- 
ever, conducted with no ability, wholly failed; the 
generals of Edward carried everything before them, 
and, after a few weeks, the conquest of the country was 
complete. As this was considered to be the suppres- 
sion of a rebellion, the sword was allowed even more 


than its usual license, and the victor endeayoured tu 
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strike tenror into the hearts of the miserable people by 
massacres and devastations on a large scale. On the 
2ud of July, Baliol formally surrendered the kingdom 
into the hands of Edward, who immediately appointed 
one of his generals to govern it as his deputy. 

In less than two years, however, the Scots again 
revolted. Their leader now was the illustrious Wallace. 
Under his conduct they chased the English authorities 
from the kingdom,—overthrew, at Cambus Kenneth, 
a force of 40,000 men that was despatched to put down 
the insurrection,—obtained possession of some of the 
principal fortresses,—re-established a native govern- 
ment,—and were not again brought under the yoke till 
Edward himself eame against them at the head of an 
army of 100,000 strong, and defeated the Scottish cham- 
pion at the fatal battle of Falkirk, fought on the 22nd 
of July, 1298. 

The spring of the year 1303 was signalized by 
another revolt, which lasted for nearly two years, and 
which in like manner was not decided till the English 
king had again taken the field in person. Its suppres- 
sion was followed by new cruelties and devastations, 
aud by the abandonment of the unhappy country to a 
tyramtiy more grinding than ever. Among other acts 
of vengeance, Edward stained his character with in- 
delible infamy by the execution of the heroic Wallace, 
who had been betrayed into his hands. He suffered 
on Tower Hill, London, on the 23rd of August, 
Loo. 

It was now that Bruce resolved to put himself at the 
head of his countrymen, and to call them up to yet 
another struggle for their liberties and independence. 
He was the grandson of Robert Bruce, the competitor 
for the crown with Baliol, and was at this time about 
thirty yearsof age. His father and grandfather having 
adhered to the English interests in the late contests, or 
having perhaps been forcibly detained by Edward under 
his own eye, he had till now resided at the English court. 
That his detention here was compulsory appears to be 
proved by the stratagem to which he was obliged to 
resort in order to make his escape from Londor. He 
had already been concerting his plans with some con- 
nexions in Scotland, when a friend, having learned that 
he was watched, but not venturing to give him direct 
warning, sent him one day, by a servant, a pair of 
spurs and a purse of money. Penetrating the hint, 
Bruce lost not a moment. Having ordered three 
horses to be shod with the shoes turned backwards, in 
order to perplex his pursuers, he set off, accompanied 
by two trusty servants, in the middle of the same night. 
When his flight was discovered, horsemen were ordered 
to scour the country in all directions,—but he eluded or 
outrode them; and on the 10th of February, 1306, 
which was the seventh day after he had set out from 
London, he made his appearance, in the midst of his 
friends, at his castle of Lochmaben, in Dumfriesshire. 
From this he immediately proceeded to Dumfries, where, 
in an interview in the Dominican church with John, 
called the “ Red Comyn,”—who, after having become a 
party to the enterprize, is supposed to have expressed 
an inclination to recede from his engagement,—he, in 
the heat of the dispute which arose between them, slew 
that nobleman with his dagger at the altar. From the 
manner in which the news of this deed of blood and 
sacrilege was received by the Scots, there is reason to 
think that Comyn was generally believed to have been 
engaged in the interest of the English king when his 
career was thus suddenly cut short, and to have been 
preparing to betray his friends and his country. 

Many of Bruce’s countrymen now gathered to their 
new leader, and having made his way to Scone without 
being opposed, he was crowned there on the 29th of 
March. A sudden reverse, however, was awaiting him. 
Edward now lost no time in collecting his strength, 





and a powerful force, under the command of Aymer de 
Valence, soon arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
royal residence. An engagement took place on the 
19th of June, at Methuen, near Perth, and ended in 
the total defeat and rout of the Scots. Several of 
Bruce’s most distinguished adherents were here taken 
prisoners, and afterwards executed as rebels and 
traitors. 

He himself was compelled to seek safety in flight. 
Having placed his wife, his two sisters, and his youngest 
brother Nigel in the castle of Kildrummie, in Aberdeen- 
shire, where they soon after fell into the hands of the 
ruthless Edward, he himself retreated to the wilds of 
Breadalbane. ‘“ He was left,” says Hollinshed, trans- 
lating from the old Scottish chroniclers, “ so desolate 
and unprovided of all friendship, that he was constrained 
for his refuge to withdraw into the woods and moun- 
tains, with a few other in his company, and there lived 
on herbs and roots oftentimes for want of other food.” 
** Yet,” continues the narrative, “though he was thus 
left desclate of all aid and succour, having his brethres 
and other of his friends murdered and slain, to his iter 
discomfort and ruin, as was then supposed, he never- 
theless lived ever in hope of some better fortune, 
whereby in time to come he might recover the realin 
out of the enemy’s hands, und restore the ancient liberty 
thereof io the former estate. As for the pains which 
he took in living barely for the most part by water and 
roots, and lodging ofttimes on the bare earth without 
house or other harborough, he was so accustomed 
thereto by haunting the wars in his youth that the 
same grieved him little or nothing at all. But to con- 
clude: such was his valiancy and most excellent 
fortitude of mind and courage, that no injurious mis- 
chance or froward adversity could abash his invincible 
heart and warlike stomach.” 

He afterwards found it necessary to cross over from 
the mainland to one of the Hebrides, and eventually 
he took refuge in the small island of Rach-erin or 
Rach-rine, lying opposite to Ballycastle, on the coast of 
Ireland. From this he passed to the Isle of Arran; 


and, by the spring of 1307, he was again at the head 


of a considerable force in Ayrshire, and openly pre- 
paring to regain his crown. Edward now determined 
to march against him in person; and, having collected 
another great army, had advanced nearly to the Border 
at its head. But heaven averied from the land which 
had been already swept by so many similar visitations 
this new storm. The English king was suddenly taken 
ill at Carlisle, and died there on the 7th of July. This 
event broke up the expedition. Bruce was now left 
free to pursue his enterprize: assisted by his younger 
brother Edward and other gallant associates, he assailed 
and reduced one after another nearly all the strong- 
holds in which English garrisons had been placed ;. 
and, in no long space, almost the whole of Scotland 
was once more his own. 

Taking advantage of the indolent character of the 
new king of England, he even made various successful 
inroads into that country, and avenged by the plunder 
of his enemy a small part of what his subjects had 
again and again suffered in this protracted contest. In 
this state things continued for some years, without any 
serious attempt being made by Edward to recover his 
father’s conquests. At last, however, in the spring of 
1314, the troubles in which the commencement of the 
reign of that king was involved having been somewhat 
composed, he determined to make a grand effort to 
crush the rebellion for ever; and, collecting the 
mightiest host which England had ever yet sent forth, 
he marched with it into the heart of Scotland, Every 
reader is aware of the issue, so glorious to Bruce and to 
the Scottish aims. The ever-memorable battle of 
Bannockburn, fought on the 25th of June, scattered 
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Edward’s proud armament like chaff before the wind, 
struck from Scotland the last link of her chain of 
bondage, relieved her from the curse of war for many 
years, and left the great hero of the day on a throne 
which so long as he lived was never again either shaken 
or assailed. 

His reign did not close till the year 1329, when a 
disease, under which he had suffered during a great 
part of his life, at last brought hiin to his grave. This 
admirable king did not lose in peace the renown which 
he had gained in war; but, on the contrary, by the 
wisdom of his civil government, greatly heightened the 
fame which he had acquired over all Europe, as well as 
the love and honour in which he was held by his sub- 
jects at home. He was regarded in that age as in all 
things the model of a perfect knight; and one name 
only, that of the Emperor Henry of Luxembourg, was 
placed in the popular estimation before that of Bruce. 
It is related that upon one occasion, in the presence of 
Edward II., an English herald ventured even to defend 
the claim of the Scottish king to take precedence of the 
Emperor; “for the valiant aets,” said he, “ achieved 
by Henry may be ascribed rather to the wisdom of his 
counsellors than to his own valiantness and prudence ; 
but, contrarily, Kiug Robert, being confined out of his 
country, and destitute of friends and all convenient 
aid, recovered the realm of Scotland, by his singular 
manhood, out of the hands of your noble father, and 
established it with such tranquillity, that he appeared 
more terrible to his enemies of England than ever they 
had been afore to his subjects of Scotland.” His 
history, us related in detail by the old chroniclers, 
abounds in instances of the lofty generosity of his 
nature, and the clemency and kindliness which ever 
tempered and graced his valour. ‘ The commendations 
of which King Robert,” says Francis Boteuile, in his 
Additions to Holinshed, ‘* Buchanan setteth forth (to 
comprehend many things in few words) to be, that he 
was every way a most worthy person, and that there 
were few to be found, from the former heroical days, 
equal unto him in all kinds of‘virtue; for as he was in 
battle most valiant, so was he in peace most temperate. 
and just. And though his undivided good success and 
perpetual course of victories (after that fortune was 
once satisfied or rather wearied with his misfortunes) 
were very great, yet he seemeth to Buchanan to be far 
more wonderful in his adverse fortune; whose valour 
of mind was such that it could not be broken, no, not 
so much as weakened, by so many evils as happened 
unto him at one time; whose singular constancy 
appeared by the captivity of his wife and the death of 
his valiant brethren ; and, besides that, his friends were 
at one time vexed with all kind of calamities, and they 
which escaped death were banished, with the loss of 
their substance ; he himself was not only spoiled of all 
his patrimony, but of his kingdom also, by the mightiest 
king of that age, Edward I., king of England, a man 
most ready in counsel, and of dispatch of his affairs as 
well in war as peace. Yea, so far was this Bruce 
oppressed at one time with all these kinds of evils, that 
he was driven into extreme poverty: in all which mis- 
fortunes he never doubted of the recovery of the king- 
dom; neither did or said anything unbeseeming the 
noble mind of a king ; for he offered no violent hands 
to himself, as did the later Cato and Marcus Brutus; 
neither with Marius did he pursue his enemies with 
continual hatred. For when he had recovered his 
former estate, he so lived with them that had most 
occasioned his labour and trouble, that he rather 
remembered himself to be a king over them and not an 
enemy unto them. To conclude, he did not so forsake 
himself towards his end (when a grievous disease added 
troubles to age) but that he confirmed and established 
the present estate of the kingdom, and provided for the 
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quiet of posterity, whereby his subjects did not so much 
lament his death as that they were deprived of so just a 
king and Godly father.” 





Hares.—The vicinity of Monza and a great part of the 
royal park has a bad soil. The land inclosed in the park 
is sown with rye, whilst that beyond the inclosure, though 
in other respects similarly circumstanced, is occupied by 
wheat. The manager (Wirthschaftsverwalter) told me that 
within the park wheat could not be sown on accovut of the 
hares, by whom it would be entirely destroyed, as they are 
very fond of the young wheat, but let the ye stand un- 
touched.—Dr. Burger's Travels through Upper Italy, 
(Vienna, 1831) vol. ii., 159. 


Affection of Birds.—The following instance of attach- 
ment in these birds (swans) has recently come under my 
observation. A pair of swans had been inseparable com- 
panions for three years, during which time they had reared 
three broods of cygnets: last autumn the male was killed, 
and since that time the female has separated herself from all 
society with her own species; and though at the time I am 
writing (the end of March) the breeding-season for swans is 
far advanced, she remains in the same state of seclusion, re- 
sisting the addresses of a male swan who has been making 
advances towards forming an acquaintance with her, either 
driving him away, or flying from him whenever he comes 
near her. - How long she will continue in her present state 
of widowhood I know not, but at present it is quite evident 
that she has not forgotten her former partner. This puts 
me in mind of a circumstance which lately happened at 
Chalk Farm, near Hampton. A man, set to watch a field 
of peas which had been much preyed upon by pigeons, shot 
an old cock-pigeon who had long been an inhabitant of the 
farm. His mate, around whom he had for many a year 
cooed, and nourished from his own crop, and assisted in 
rearing numerous young ones, immediately settled on the 
ground by his side, and showed her grief in the most ex- 
pressive manner. The labourer took up the dead bird and 
tied it to a short stake, thinking that it would frighten away 
the other depredators. In this situation however his partner 
did not forsake him, but continued, day after day, walking 
slowly round the stick. The kind-hearted wife of the bailiff 
of the. farm at last heard of the circumstance and imme- 
diately went to afford what relief she could to the poor bird. 
She told me that, on arriving at the spot, she found the hen- 
bird much exhausted, and that she had made a circular 
beaten track round the dead pigeon, making now and then 
a little spring towards him. On the removal of the dead 
bird, the hen returned to the dove-cot. 

‘ Like to a pair of loving turtle-doves, 

* That could not live asunder day or mght.’—SuaxspPrare. 
The only instance I have met with in which the hen-bird 
has not the chief care in hatching and bringing up the 
young is in the case of the emus at the farm belonging to 
the Zoological Society near Kingston. A pair of these 
birds have now five, young ones: the female at different 
times dropped nine eggs in various places in the pen in 
which she was confined. These were collected in one place 
by the male, who rolled them gently and carefully along 
with his beak. He then sat upon them himself, and con- 
tinued to do so with the utmost assiduity for nine weeks, 
during which time the female never took his place, nor was 
he ever observed to leave the nest. When the young were 
hatched he alone took charge of them, and has continued to 
do so ever since, the female nci appearing to notice them in 
any way. On reading this anecdote, many persons would 
suppose that the female emu was not possessed of that 
natural affection for its young which other birds have. In 
order to rescue it from this supposition, I will mention that 
a female emu belonging to the e of Devonshire at Chis- 
wick lately laid some eggs ; and, as there was no male bird, 
she collected them together herself and sat upon them.— 
Jesse's Gleanings in Natural History. 
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